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The question of civic and political engagement in youth has 
rightfully attracted the interest of many scholars (Christens 
& Kirshner, 2011; Flanagan & Christens, 2011; Sherrod, 
Torney-Purta, & Flanagan, 2010). This is partly because, 
despite the fact that young people are vital for social 
change, there is often the perception that young people 
are not sufficiently interested in politics and that they are 
not contributing enough to societal development. This 
perception may be a consequence of changing patterns of 
youth engagement. For example, analyzing data collected 
by the Italian National Institute of Statistics between 1993 
and 2012, Quaranta (2016) observed that older cohorts 
used more conventional forms of politics whereas younger 
generations were more inclined to use nonconventional 
forms. Gaiser, de Rijke, and Spannring (2010) also suggest 
that, although young people’s interest in traditional organi- 
zations has fallen, they are nevertheless attracted by new 
social movements. These observations are consistent with 
a wide range of other evidence that has accumulated over 
the past 10-15 years which indicates that a shift has taken 
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place in youth engagement, away from conventional partic- 
ipation toward nonconventional and civic participation 
instead (for a review, see Barrett & Pachi, in press). 

Thus, the claim that younger generations are apathetic is 
probably incorrect. Youth might not be attracted to conven- 
tional forms such as voting but they could well be engaged 
in politics through different means (Varela, Martinez, & 
Cumsille, 2015). It is also possible that young people, 
despite their interest in politics, do not wish to claim for 
themselves the attribute of being “politically engaged,” 
given the meaning that this attribute has for them 
(Sveningsson, 2015). Qualitative studies have much to offer 
in clarifying what young people think about political and 
civic engagement. Indeed, it seems highly likely that young 
people are neither apathetic nor only nonconventionally 
engaged - instead, they might just reject traditional political 
practices that ignore them and their needs (Harris, Wyn, & 
Younes, 2010). 

In a research project that combined mass survey 
interviews, focus groups, and experimental studies in 
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the UK, Austria, Hungary, France, Spain, and Finland, 
Cammaerts, Bruter, Banaji, Harrison, and Anstead (2014) 
found that young people were not uninterested in public 
affairs. However, they rejected current political discourses 
and practices that they considered to be inadequate and 
that excluded the needs and voices of young people. For 
example, youth aged 16-24 years old in the UK find news 
about youth on television to be focused almost exclusively 
on youth crime and antisocial behavior and disconnected 
from their own everyday lives. This perception is at odds 
with what journalists seek to achieve (Henderson, 2014). 
Likewise, in Chile, it has been found that young people 
reject the practices of the political class and the economic 
system, but at the same time have proposals to make about 
changing inequalities because these are considered to be 
barriers to the exercise of citizenship (Martinez, Silva, 
Carmona, & Cumsille, 2012). Thus, adults’ perceptions of 
youth might reflect the impression that they are uninter- 
ested in public life but this may not correspond to the real 
situation. A hopeful note here is that critical policy makers 
do understand what makes young people avoid politics, 
proposing the use of youth-led policies to increase young 
people’s involvement (Vromen & Collin, 2010). 

With these background considerations in mind, we take 
another perspective, exploring the factors that impact on 
young people’s involvement with social and political life. 
We approach this question from a psychological point of 
view, bringing together the findings from social psycholog- 
ical research with adults and developmental psychological 
research with adolescents and youth. In this paper, we 
review evidence about what engenders engagement in 
young people and raise some issues that need to be taken 
into account in research. 

However, our review first needs to be contextualized. 
Talking about politics is neither ahistorical nor without 
location. It is important to ask ourselves about the kinds 
of political issues with which youth are involved at particu- 
lar moments in time and in particular places. Time, place, 
and types of engagement are paramount. 

Given the enormous amount of research in this area, 
we will limit our review mainly to research conducted in 
the last 7 years. This limit may seem arbitrary. However, 
2010 was a year when the consequences of the 2008/ 
2009 financial crisis started to hit all Europe and austerity 
measures were applied in many countries. Thus, our review 
is contextualized in the years of crisis that qualified politics 
and created new issues of engagement. Interested readers 
can consult other sources for reviews of earlier research 
(Amna, 2012; Barrett & Zani, 2015; Sherrod et al., 2010). 

In terms of place, we will try to report research from 
different parts of the world to avoid a Western-centered 
account. Readers should be aware that political issues are 
inherently linked to local societies and therefore it might 
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be difficult or even impossible to construct a unified model 
of youth political engagement, although there are certainly 
common factors. Moreover, it should be borne in mind 
that our presentation might be skewed toward research 
conducted in Western democracies, given the difficulties 
that different parts of the world have to conduct research 
and to publish in English or in other languages that 
we can access. 

The heterogeneity of places is also to be found in the 
types of engagement. We would like to caution readers in 
relation to this theoretically important issue. In the research 
we review, scholars speak about civic and political engage- 
ment, investigating different types of action. A common 
categorization is between conventional and nonconven- 
tional engagement (Quaranta, 2016; Varela et al., 2015). 
However, what each researcher calls “conventional” might 
depend on the context of his/her research and his/her 
understanding of politics. Moreover, public protests with 
physical presence might be differentiated from engagement 
through digital means. However, these days, events usually 
include both types of involvement. Authors have also distin- 
guished between civic and political involvement, the former 
including participation at a community level (Barrett & 
Zani, 2015; Jahromi, Crocetti, & Buchanan, 2012). Another 
typology concerns self-organized versus institutionally 
organized involvement. This typology, which is very inter- 
esting, runs the risk, however, of being blurred if con- 
ventional is equated with institutionalized actions while 
nonconventional is equated with self-organized actions. 

Other scholars might focus on what is called individual 
actions versus collective actions (Ekman & Amna, 2012). 
What, however, characterizes an action as individual or 
collective? We know from classic work in social psychology 
(Sherif, 1966; Tajfel, 1974, 1982; Turner & Giles, 1981; 
Turner, Hogg, Oakes, Reicher, & Wetherell, 1987) that an 
individually performed action can be considered collective 
if it is done in the name of a group or to defend a collective 
identity. Thus, a young person, alone in front of a computer, 
might perform collective actions and another, despite the 
fact that he/she is with others, might perform an individual 
action. 

Another typology that has recently attracted research 
attention is what is called the “radicalization of youth.” 
The question that needs to be asked here is: what enables 
youth engagement to be characterized as radical - their 
ideology, their aims, their types of actions? Are, for exam- 
ple, all violent actions radical? Do we run the risk of char- 
acterizing as radical what a society tends not to accept 
and thus risk confusing radical with extreme? What about 
moments in time that can be characterized as intense 
such as revolts (see Barkas & Chryssochoou, this issue)? 
The issues of radicalization and extremism need clarifica- 
tion of definitions and merits, and need to be reviewed 
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separately. Thus, the very interesting research recently 
emerging on these topics will not be presented here. 

The heterogeneity of the issues, the contexts, and the 
means of engagement raises the question as to whether 
scholars could provide a comprehensive understanding of 
youth civic and political engagement. Having said that, 
our aim is not to discourage research but to raise awareness 
that one should be very attentive to the particularities 
involved in each study and to question where the findings 
might be applied. We would also like to point out that 
research into political involvement, more than any other 
area, is not immune to the political standpoint of the 
researcher, which permeates the focus of the research 
and the typologies used. 

With these cautions in mind, let us start our review by 
saying that civic and political engagement, however 
defined, is the outcome of processes of socialization in 
particular societal contexts that aim to either include or 
exclude certain people, groups, and behaviors. It is the 
constituents of this process of socialization that we will 
unpack now. 


Political Socialization — Individual, 
Interpersonal, Intergroup, 
Ideological, and Institutional 
Aspects 


The factors that impact on political socialization can be 
studied at three different levels: a micro-level that includes 
the psychological attributes of the individual including 
his/her values and ideology, a meso-level that includes 
the individual’s close social environment and _ interac- 
tive contexts, and a macro-level that includes large-scale 
political-cultural, economic, institutional, policy, and tech- 
nological factors (Barrett, 2015; Motti-Stefanidi, Berry, 
Chryssochoou, Lackland, & Phinney, 2012). Factors at all 
three levels impact on the interest and involvement that 
young people have with civic life and politics. We begin 
our review by focusing on micro-level factors, starting with 
political interest. 


Political Interest 


Developmentally, it is important to establish when and how 
political interest develops. In a longitudinal study following 
Swedish youth (aged 13-28 years) over 2 years, Russo and 
Stattin (2017) found that political interest only stabilizes at 
about 20 years of age. In addition, they found that, over 
time, the proportion of youth losing interest was equivalent 
to the proportion gaining interest. Similarly, Vézina and 
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Poulin (2017) examined the longitudinal trajectories of 
Canadian youth (aged 18-22 years) and found that more 
than 50% had low interest initially which subsequently 
declined further, about a quarter had moderate sustained 
interest, around 12.5% had high interest initially but 
subsequently showed a steep decline, and only 5.5% 
showed high and sustained interest. Those with better 
academic performance and prosocial civic attitudes were 
more likely to be in the high and sustained group. 

Similar percentages of political involvement have also 
been observed in Asian American youth by Wray-Lake, 
Tang, and Victorino (2017). They examined different 
indicators of political participation. Around one-third of 
the participants were uninvolved whereas 11% were highly 
involved. Voting behavior attracted a majority of the 
participants (57%), but was higher among Filipino and East 
Indian/Pakistani Americans than Chinese Americans. 
Moreover, those with educated parents were overrepre- 
sented in the voting group whereas first-generation immi- 
grants were underrepresented. Thus, issues of class and 
education matter for levels of political involvement. 


Efficacy 


A second micro-level factor that plays an important role in 
political participation is the efficacy of the actions as well as 
the individual/collective efficacy that people feel they have 
in influencing society (Barrett & Brunton-Smith, 2014; 
van Stekelenburg, 2013; van Zomeren, Postmes, & Spears, 
2008; see also Serek et al., this issue). In times of distrust 
and political cynicism in particular, it is important that 
people feel that they are agents of change and have some 
control over their fate in order to engage in political actions. 
In two studies in Belgium and Germany with immigrant 
and nonimmigrant youth, Born, Marzana, Alfieri, and 
Gavray (2015) found that intention to participate in the 
future was predicted by previous participation mediated 
by the perceived efficacy of this participation; this was true 
in both countries and with all ethnic groups studied. Hope 
(2016), in a study with Black early adolescents in the USA, 
also found that perceived political efficacy moderated the 
relationship between social responsibility and activism: for 
those with higher levels of efficacy, the relationship 
between social responsibility and activism was stronger. 
Moreover, Barrett and Brunton-Smith (2014; Brunton- 
Smith & Barrett, 2015), analyzing nationally representative 
data from 20 European countries that had been collected as 
part of the European Social Survey (ESS), found that 
efficacy (together with political interest) was the strongest 
and most consistent predictor of all forms of participa- 
tion (ie., voting, other forms of conventional political 
participation, nonconventional political participation, and 
civic participation). 
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Thus, it is not enough to create attitudes of social respon- 
sibility if people do not feel efficacious about undertaking 
action. One could hypothesize that the absence of efficacy 
might lead to feelings of frustration or disengagement for 
those who feel socially responsible. 


Ideologies and Values 


Ideologies, values, and visions are further important factors 
influencing political engagement (see Strohmeier et al., this 
issue). Justice considerations in this sense are paramount as 
they also constitute an indicator of shared grievances. 
Concerning volunteering, young peoples’ justice beliefs 
are influential beyond their civic skills and available oppor- 
tunity structures, although individual motivations seem to 
be more important than justice considerations (Neufeind, 
Jiranek, & Wehner, 2014). In a study with Italian partici- 
pants, Luengo Kanacri, Rosa, and Di Giunta (2012) looked 
at the relationship between personality traits, the values of 
benevolence and power, and civic engagement. They found 
that benevolence mediated the impact of personality traits 
such as openness and agreeableness on civic engagement, 
whereas power mediated the impact of the same traits on 
political engagement. We can see, therefore, the specific 
role of different values on different forms of involvement 
with public issues. 

Recent developments in research on political participa- 
tion with adults have included ideology as a separate 
path in predicting participation (van Stekelenburg & 
Klandermans, 2010, 2013). In an interesting line of 
research that started in 1969 and continued until 2014, 
McFalls, Martini, and McNamara (2015) looked at the rela- 
tionship between political orientation and the occupational 
values of college youth. Dividing their participants into 
conservatives, moderates, liberals, and progressive, they 
found differences between these groups in occupational 
values even before they entered the labor force. These find- 
ings support the argument that young people participate in 
the ideologies that surround them, and this embeddedness 
fosters their values and choices (see also van der Toorn 
et al., this issue). Through their values and ideologies, 
young people may give different meanings to concepts such 
as “change” that could be buzz words during a political 
campaign (Levine, Clark, Haygood, & Muenchen, 2011). 
Moreover, ideologies and values contribute to the develop- 
ment of political identities that are often considered neces- 
sary for engagement with politics (Klandermans, 2014, 
2015; Simon, 2011; Simon & Klandermans, 2001). 

Finally, it may be argued that valuing participation per se 
and having a sense of civic duty or purpose is an important 
precursor to participation (Emler, 2011). Research reveals 
that only a small percentage of youth exhibit a full sense 
of civic purpose across all forms of participation, whereas 
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a much larger percentage only demonstrate a partial sense 
of civic purpose (Malin, Ballard, & Damon, 2015). 


Identity 


Adolescence is a time during which young people explore 
the self and develop their identities. Different styles of 
personal identity relate differently to civic engagement, 
with an information-oriented style of identity being the 
most beneficial for civic engagement, and a diffuse- 
avoidant identity being the least beneficial (Crocetti, 
Erentaité, & Zukauskiené, 2014). 

In addition to personal identity, collective identity is 
important for political participation at the collective level. 
It is through collective identifications that young people 
articulate common grievances and common goals that 
can politicize them and lead them to act together to change 
the situation (Klandermans, 2014, 2015; Simon, 2011; 
Simon & Klandermans, 2001). For example, research with 
Chilean youth found that their identification with the goals 
of an organization creates a sense of “we” with other 
members that increases their commitment because they 
incorporate the shared goals into their identity (Martinez, 
Penaloza, & Valenzuela, 2012). In another study, van 
Bergen, Feddes, Doosje, and Pels (2015) found that, among 
Turkish and Moroccan Dutch adolescents, collective rela- 
tive deprivation and connectedness to the ethnic ingroup 
are related to attitudes toward the violent defense of their 
ethnic ingroup. These findings highlight the role of collec- 
tive identities in political participation. 

We also need to keep in mind that people belong to 
multiple groups that might influence engagement with the 
polity in different ways. Perceived incompatibility between 
identities (national and ethnic/religious) for young Muslims 
in Spain and the Netherlands negatively influences partici- 
pation in the national group (Chryssochoou & Lyons, 2011). 
The perceived incompatibility of identities also moderates 
the effect of dual identities on sympathy for radical actions. 
For example, Turkish and Russian migrants in Germany 
with high perceived incompatibility between their ethnic 
and national identities show higher support for radical 
actions than those for whom the incompatibility is low 
(Simon, Reichert, & Grabow, 2013). Moreover, identities 
become salient, are developed, and are enacted during 
political events, and further shape the actions that are 
undertaken (Stott, Drury, & Reicher, 2017). 


The Influence of Social Factors 


Turning now to meso-level factors, that is, the factors that 
are present in the social and interactive context of the 
developing individual, research has explored the influence 
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of family, school, peers, and the neighborhood on the 
political socialization of young people (Allen & Bang, 
2015; Wicks, Morimoto, Maxwell, Schulte, & Wicks, 2014; 
see also Dahl, this issue). In one study conducted in 
Belgium, Canada, England, Italy, and Romania, Lenzi 
et al. (2012) found that the wealth of the family, the school’s 
democratic climate, and the social capital of the neighbor- 
hood all impacted on the level of civic engagement of 
adolescents. They also found country differences in partic- 
ipation, as well as gender by country interactions (with girls 
participating more in Canada and boys in Italy). 

Family values and levels of control have also been found 
to play an important role in the socialization of young peo- 
ple and their engagement in the community (Rabaglietti, 
Roggero, Begotti, Borca, & Ciairano, 2012). Moreover, 
parents’ political socialization and moral commitment to 
social change can influence the commitment of youth of 
low socioeconomic status (SES) and of minority racial ori- 
gins (Diemer, 2012). The support of important others seems 
to play an important role in youth’s commitment and action 
over and above political knowledge, race/ethnicity, and age 
(Diemer & Li, 2011). This confirms classic social psycholog- 
ical findings that consider the social motive (i.e., the support 
of significant others) to be an important factor in political 
participation (Klandermans, 1997). 

Schools can also play a crucial role in fostering interest in 
politics and can palliate disadvantage for marginalized 
youth. For example, open discussions about controversial 
issues in the classroom, exploring different points of view, 
and extracurricular participation are especially effective in 
fostering engagement (Kawashima-Ginsberg & Levine, 
2014; Schulz, Ainley, Fraillon, Kerr, & Losito, 2010). 
It has also been found that education programs addressed 
to young people who are not in college can help to increase 
their engagement (Finlay, Flanagan, & Wray-Lake, 2011). 
The influence of school is not limited to knowledge about 
politics and civic life. The type of education climate (“pro- 
gressive” or “no-excuses”) can develop different forms of 
political consciousness relating to race (“progressive”) or 
to class (“no-excuses”; Seider et al., 2017). 

The priority that educational systems have in teaching 
about civic competence probably has differential effects 
across Europe. Analyzing data from the 2009 ICCS study, 
Hoskins, Saisana, and Villalba (2015) suggest that Nordic 
countries emphasize skills of critical thinking and promote 
values such as equality, but may be less effective than 
Southern countries in promoting civic responsibility and 
participatory behaviors - the emphasis in education inter- 
acts with a country’s democratic climate and its afflu- 
ence in determining the kind of citizens that emerge. 
This point links to our earlier caution that in political partic- 
ipation, context matters (Mirazchiyski, Caro, & Sandoval- 
Hernandez, 2014). 
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Young people live within specific contexts with particular 
histories and intergroup relations, and their political social- 
ization might consist in preserving this intergroup context, 
even if that involves preserving tensions and divisions such 
as those that exist in post-conflict societies (Reidy et al., 
2015). What kind of political socialization young people 
receive depends, therefore, on the prevailing political 
projects in the context in which they live. In this respect, 
it is not just information and knowledge that lead to partic- 
ipation. It is more an active process of influence. Russo and 
Amna (2016) found in a longitudinal study that political talk 
can be transformed into action in the long term when 
young people perceive that their discussions are with 
politically active people. The role of important others and 
identification with activists has been considered to be an 
important factor in research on political participation in 
adults for some time (Klandermans, 1997; Simon & 
Klandermans, 2001). 


Youth’s Demographic Position 


Up to this point, we have looked at a range of micro- and 
meso-level factors that can impact on youth civic engage- 
ment and political participation. All of these factors can be 
further differentiated by demographic factors such as 
gender, citizenship status, ethnic background, education 
level, and socioeconomic status. Demographic factors 
convey to the individual a social position, are regulated by 
norms, and are associated with practices that may be 
accepted or rejected within specific social contexts. In the 
USA, for example, politically engaged youth typically come 
from families with higher income that discuss politics and 
news in general and are keener to use online media to 
participate (Wicks, Wicks, Morimoto, Maxwell, & Schulte, 
2014). 

Findings regarding socio-demographic factors reveal a 
mixed picture. Grills and colleagues (2016) report that 
cultural and racial socialization have a positive impact on 
development including civic attitudes among African 
American youth but that there is gender variation in these 
effects. Moreover, Acharya et al. (2010) report that girls 
in India have far fewer opportunities to become politically 
involved. In their study with Israeli Jewish and Palestinian 
youth, Attar-Schwartz and Ben-Arieh (2012) also found that 
gender differences were larger among Arab youth. Thus, 
gender, race, and citizenship status are not individual 
characteristics but are social attributes that enable or 
delimit political involvement. 

Gender differences have also been identified by 
Cicognani, Zani, Fournier, Gavray, and Born (2012), who 
found such differences in both political interest and 
Internet use. They observed that the civic engagement of 
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girls is influenced by parents’ participation, whereas that 
of boys is influenced more by other adolescents. Gender 
differences are also reported by Seongyi and Woo- 
Young (2011). In their study investigating the 2008 
Candlelight protests in Korea, they unexpectedly found that 
girls were more aggressively involved than boys. They 
explain this difference through the way the youth used the 
Internet, with girls being more relationship-oriented. We will 
return to the role of new media in the engagement of 
young people later. 

Wray-Lake and colleagues (2017) found that there is 
heterogeneity in political behaviors even among people 
belonging to the same ethno-cultural category such as 
Asian Americans. Differences in participation are also 
reported by Gaiser et al. (2010) in their study of former 
West German youth and their Eastern counterparts. 
However, Born et al. (2015) did not find differences 
between young people of immigrant and nonimmigrant 
descent in Germany and Belgium regarding their intentions 
to participate. Ballard, Malin, Porter, Colby, and Damon 
(2015) also found more similarities than differences in the 
civic motivations of youth with immigrant and nonimmi- 
grant background. However, they also report that there 
might be differences regarding the issues that mobilized 
the youth in their study. For example, young people with 
Mexican background were more mobilized in relationship 
to immigration reform, whereas young Asians were more 
mobilized in their local communities. 

It is important to keep in mind that young people’s social 
position within a particular context might well influence the 
issues that attract their attention and motivate their engage- 
ment. Thus, young people of immigrant background might 
be more prone to be mobilized around issues of immigra- 
tion in comparison to their nonimmigrant peers. They might 
also feel disaffected by the fact that their parents are not 
citizens and as a consequence remain silent. However, this 
is not what was found by Bloemraad, Sarabia, and Fillingim 
(2016) in a study with young Americans of Mexican origin. 
Although their parents were not US citizens, these young 
people did not remain apathetic and they instead mobi- 
lized around issues of immigration to give voice to their 
silenced family members. However, there was a tension 
for these young people between being active and staying 
out of public life to avoid being in trouble. Thus, political 
participation and civic engagement might be a difficult 
issue to manage for second-generation immigrants, as it 
requires deciding whether to participate in the society into 
which they have been born or to remain attached to their 
society of origins (Grigoropoulou & Chryssochoou, 2011). 
Managing intercultural tensions and being able to act as 
a citizen in the receiving society is a demanding task for 
immigrant youth that necessitates negotiation skills 
(Mansouri & Mikola, 2014). 
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Macro-Level Factors 


By macro-level factors, we mean the large-scale factors that 
together define the political and societal context within 
which an individual lives. These include political-cultural, 
economic, legal, institutional, policy, and technological 
factors. 

First, patterns of youth participation within a country 
tend to reflect the larger political-civic participatory 
culture among adults within that country. For example, 
Sloam (2016) analyzed political participation among 15- to 
24-year-old youth in 15 European countries, and found that 
the extent to which they engaged in a particular political 
practice was directly proportional to the extent to which 
adults living in the same country engaged in that same 
practice. This applied to many forms of participation, 
including voting, displaying a badge or sticker, signing 
petitions, joining boycotts, and participating in a demonstra- 
tion: the higher the adult rate of participation in that action 
within a country, the higher the rate of youth participation. 

In addition, 14-year-olds’ political knowledge is signifi- 
cantly associated with their country’s score on the United 
Nations Human Development Index (HDI). This index 
captures the per capita income, life expectancy, and quality 
of education within a country. The higher the HDI, the 
higher the level of civic knowledge (Schulz et al., 2010). 
In addition, the analyses of ESS data by Barrett and 
Brunton-Smith (2014; Brunton-Smith & Barrett, 2015) 
revealed that 15- to 24-year-old youth (as well as adults aged 
25 years and older) display higher levels of all forms of 
political and civic participation other than voting if they 
live in countries that score well on indices of economic 
performance, government accountability, rule of law, and 
human rights. 

One route that can be used by public authorities to 
promote youth engagement is through the provision of 
youth organizations (Albanesi, Mazzoni, Cicognani, & Zani, 
2015). A survey within Europe by the European Youth 
Forum (2016) revealed that youth organizations are often 
founded on a common vision of building a just and fair 
society, and that their missions frequently focus on the 
empowerment of youth, the mobilization of youth to con- 
tribute to the building of more just and inclusive societies, 
and the encouragement of youth to become autonomous 
active citizens. However, youth organizations are not 
always available to young people - their presence within a 
particular locale is often dependent on the availability of 
local, regional, or national government funding. If public 
funding is not available, these organizations can operate 
only through the goodwill of dedicated volunteers, or 
through private associations or private donations. 

One macro factor that has altered out of all recogni- 
tion in recent years is, of course, the availability of digital 
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technology, which has opened up new opportunities for 
participation and provides different means (see also van 
Stekelenburg & Klandermans, this issue). This is an area 
that perhaps merits a separate review in itself. New media 
may provide for young people, especially those from 
minority groups, a new arena of politics in which they can 
perform acts of citizenship from which they are normally 
excluded (Johns, 2014; Seif, 2011). 

The power and importance of digital technology was 
dramatically demonstrated by the events of the Arab 
Spring. This began in December 2010 and continued 
through 2011 into 2012 and involved political protests on 
the streets of numerous cities in the Middle East and North 
Africa (Haseeb, 2012). The protests involved large numbers 
of young people and deployed social media on a wide- 
spread scale (Herrera & Sakr, 2014). Facebook and Twitter, 
in particular, were used for organizing protests, mobilizing 
protestors, communicating the claims and demands being 
made by the protestors, and reporting on the progress that 
was being made. The Internet was used to create virtual 
spaces where protestors could meet and communicate with 
one another without supervision or interference by the 
government, police, or security forces. Similar uses of 
the Internet have occurred in other mass protests such as 
the “indignados” protests in Spain in 2011, the global 
Occupy protests from 2011 onwards, and the Gezi Park 
protests in Turkey in 2013, where social media were also 
used to spread messages well beyond the sites of the 
protests, creating global audiences and generating global 
solidarity (Bennett & Segerberg, 2012; Chrona & Bee, 
2017; Gerbaudo, 2012; Juris, 2012). 

Social media may also impact on youth engagement in 
less dramatic ways. For example, Cohen, Kahne, Bowyer, 
Middaugh, and Rogowski (2012; see also Bowyer & 
Kahne, 2016; Luttig & Cohen, 2016) studied nearly 3,000 
American youth aged 15-25 years old between 2011 and 
2015, looking at these youths’ engagement in “participatory 
politics.” This was defined as interactive, peer-based acts 
through which individuals or groups seek to exert both voice 
and influence on issues of public concern (e.g., blogging, 
circulating political news, starting a new political group, 
creating petitions, mobilizing one’s social network, etc.). 
They found that, in 2011, 41% of the youth had engaged 
in at least one act of participatory politics. Furthermore, 
participatory politics occurred in addition to more conven- 
tional acts of political engagement rather than replacing 
them. The data collected in 2015 also revealed that the 
young people who had increased their engagement in partic- 
ipatory politics the most between 2013 and 2015 were the 
ones who used social media for political purposes the most, 
and these were the youth who belonged to minority ethnic 
groups and those who had the fewest socioeconomic 
resources (Luttig & Cohen, 2016). In short, social media 
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appeared to be having an effect on the mobilization of young 
people, especially those who were the most disadvantaged. 

Finally, politicians and political parties themselves can 
also play an important role in mobilizing youth. Youth often 
feel ignored by politicians, and believe that their concerns 
and interests are regarded as irrelevant, unimportant, and 
trivial by those in power or those seeking power. It is nota- 
ble that, when politicians do make significant efforts to 
engage actively with youth, then youth respond and 
become engaged with conventional political processes. 
For example, the Obama 2008 election campaign in the 
USA used social media on a very significant scale to target 
youth (Bennett, Freelon, & Wells, 2010). Likewise, the 
Labour Party general election campaign in the UK in 
2017 used social media extensively to target youth voters 
(Hobbs, 2017; Therrien, 2017). In both campaigns, there 
were sustained attempts to address issues of concern to 
youth. And in both campaigns, there was a significant 
turnout among youth, who indeed voted for Obama and 
Labour, respectively, rather than for their opponents. These 
campaigns demonstrate that, when politicians actively 
engage with youth, and show that they pay attention to 
their views on civic and political matters, then young people 
do become politically engaged and involved. 


Concluding Remarks 


Looking back at the findings of research conducted over the 
last 7 years concerning young people’s political participa- 
tion, one can draw several conclusions. First, young people 
are far from being apathetic and uninterested in politics. 
However, they still need to find ways to be involved that 
are meaningful for them. Research has identified many 
factors, individual, social, and societal, that impact on their 
interest and their participation. Many of these same factors 
have also been identified in research with adults. Identities, 
perceived political efficacy, values and ideologies, socio- 
demographic characteristics, social positioning, and macro 
conditions all play an important role. 

There are issues however that still need further attention. 
For example, although participation is influenced by 
emotions, there is relatively little research with young 
people in that area (Tausch et al., 2011; van Stekelenburg, 
2013; van Zomeren, Leach, & Spears, 2012). New media 
have clearly attracted attention, but their role in facilitating 
and/or impeding participation needs further research. 
Finally, in an era of crisis, where some political actors 
embrace the dogma of “There Is No Alternative” to the 
current situation while others turn to extreme action 
instead, research also needs to focus on what attracts young 
people to these particular ideologies and practices. 
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